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ordinary mortal open to the same temptations and liable to the
same weaknesses as the least among us.5'19 Again, "I have been
taught from my childhood, and I have tested the truth by
experience, that primary virtues of mankind are possible of
cultivation by the meanest of human species. It is this undoubted
universal possibility that distinguishes the human from the rest
of God's creation.3'20 Gandhiji's belief is supported by the
opinion of modern psychologists that human nature is not rigidly
fixed and that human behaviour has undergone and is capable of
undergoing immense changes.

He considers in detail human nature as it should be, i.e.,
the cardinal virtues which a man should develop in order to
integrate his personality. This is the ethical discipline which
we have discussed in the third and the fourth chapters. The
discipline means the control of our lower nature, especially the
appetites of sex, acquisitiveness and pugnacity and emotions
of fear and hatred. Positively it consists in the pursuit of truth
through love of all, that is, service of all. Thus developing con-
scious non-violence is the path to perfection.

But though Gandhiji's ideal is not a psychological impossi-
bility, is it practicable ? Is it not too exacting to demand of man
the conduct of the highest ethical standard? Will the ideal
appeal to the common run of humanity? Besides, can it be fully
realized ?

His ideal is no mere logical abstraction or academic theory.
He is a man of action who never thinks of theories except in
terms of practice. He never teaches anything that he has himself
not practised. He emphatically denies the charge that he is a
mere visionary. He insists that his ideal is not for the chosen
few but for the whole humanity to be practised in every aspect
of daily life.

He does not expect the complete realization of the ideaL
He believes in the perfectibility, not the perfection, of human
nature. Man, so long as he is in the flesh, can, at the most,
approach the ideal, he can never fully realize it. "Let us be
sure of our ideal. We shall ever fail to realize it, but should
never cease to strive for it/'21". . . between the ideal and practice
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